A second act of witchcraft, uttered in a similar tone: 


A second act of witchcraft, 
uttered in a similar tone: does the absence of the 
witch invalidate the spell 


This is a short scribble on an otherwise empty page 
from my notebook. For a long time, I could not 
place the origin of this quote. I was pretty confident 
it is one; this notebook is mostly quotes. Based 

on how the note looks I assumed I wrote it down 
around autumn last year, when I started writing. 

A hint for this is the placement of the text on the 
page: I usually first write big, and squeeze the 

text smaller once a notebook is getting more full. 


It wasn’t hard to find the quote's source. I looked it 
up online. The line comes from The Gorgeous 
Nothings: Emily Dickinson's Envelope Poems, 
published by New Directions in 2013. It’s a collection 
of Emily’s writing, jotted down on envelopes. 

The poems in this publication differ from their 
previously published versions. The book says, 

this is the first time Emily’s writing is published in 
its original form, handwritten on miscellaneous 
envelopes, unedited. 


I indeed read the book last year’s October. I noted 
down the 8th as the day I finished the book, and 
remember reading it in a single sitting one evening. 
The 8th was a Sunday, and my younger sister’s 
birthday. Curiously, the envelope the poem is 
sketched out is addressed to her younger sister, 
Vinnie Dickinson. 


does the absence of the witch invalidate the spell 


My line is from a poem written on an envelope cut 
up on the sides and laid open flat. The paper is 
landscape, and Emily used the middle fold of the 
envelope to separate the right and left sides, 

as an open book. Text is spread both on front and 
back. Some words have alternates, which I here 
indicate by an (or). The poem is written following 
the shape and folds of the envelope. Two 
phrases are underlined, and I can only assume it 
is to show importance or preference. 


The poem reads, “Long Years / apart— can / make 
no / Breach a/ second cannot / fill —/ 


” on the left. 


The opposite side has shorter lines, adjusted to 
the flap folds, “who says / The absence / of a / 
witch / In-validates / his spell? / the embers / of a / 
Thousand / years / sears uncovered / by the 
Hand,” here the hyphen in ‘In-validates’ is added 
where a fold line splits the word, and ‘his spell’ 

is underlined. 


We continue to read on the back side, where 
the text again follows the folds, “that / fondled / 
them / when / they / were / Fire.” 


And finally, opposite side, “Will gleam (or) stir / 
and / Understand.” ‘Stir’ is underlined. 
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fig (1) Emily Dickinson, The Gorgeous Nothings: Emily Dickinson's Envelope Poems, ed. Marta Werner, Jen 
Bervin, (Cambridge, New Directions, 2013). Available on archive.org here: 
https://archive.org/details/envelopepoems0000dick/mode/2up 
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Emily says “ 


Which means my own note is questioning this 
(even though I left the question mark out): “ 
Apparently in the moment I did not consider the 
alternative options of “ 


” and so on. 


The poem draws a triangle between witch, spell and 
an unspoken third who the spell has been placed 
upon. The tension of the triangle is sharpened by 
the absence of the witch. The line is beautifully 
vague. Feels like it could float above any thought to 
question it. When writing my note, I remember 

I subconsciously appointed text, reader and writer 
as the three corners. 


Intuitively, I am tempted to understand the writer 
as the witch, the text as a spell and the reader 

as the bewitched. But other compositions sound 
just as exciting, the reader bewitching the writer 
with their interpretation, or the text putting a spell 
on the writer and the reader. Either way, it stays 
very vague. Does a text work its spell even without a 
present writer, does the reader have to animate 

the incantation? 


So, here’s a witch’s humble apprentice (me) figuring 
out how to make a spell work: 


does the absence of the witch invalidate the spell 


I re-discovered the poem online in an already 
edited version. The first search result renders the 
poem as “Long Years apart—can make no / 
Breach a second cannot fill— / 

(Stanza 
break) The embers of a Thousand Years / 
Uncovered by the Hand / That fondled them when 
they were Fire / Will stir and understand—” 
Which means there has been a choice made about 
the words. The poem is split into two clear 
stanzas, each four lines long. First I thought, Emily 
probably made these decisions later on. 


Apparently, not. As I further found out, Long 
Years apart—can make no has been first published 
in 1945, fifty-nine years after Emily’s death, 

in a poem collection titled Bolts of Melody. In the 
introduction, the collection’s editor, Millicent 
Todd Bingham gives a quite personal account of 
the editing process. 


Emily has had published only eleven poems during 
her lifetime. Only after her death have her 
manuscripts been found by her sister, Vinnie (who 
the poem’s envelope is addressed to). At Vinnie’s 
request Millicent’s mother, Mabel Loomis Todd, 
took up the project of publication. 


Starting from 1890 three volumes of Emily’s 
poetry were brought out. These contained writings 
Emily has revised to various extent. Millicent 
describes her mother’s process of editing: 
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the arrangement, verse form, and in particular 
adding punctuations, which were not clearly 
indicated. Regarding these, Mabel had to make her 
own choices. Additionally, like in the case of 

Long Years apart—can make no, Emily had a habit 
of leaving alternate word options, occasionally 
showing preference by underlining or by drawing a 
small cross (indeed there is a cross next to ‘the’ 

in front of ‘spell’). There’s also the rich application 
of dashes. Millicent describes them as ‘a thread 

on which the phrases are strung.’ She confesses, as 
an editor she is almost tempted to perpetuate 
them. Still, they’re mostly absent in Bolts of Melody. 


Eventually, due to a personal conflict between 
Vinnie and Mabel, the publication of Emily’s work 
came to a halt until 1931. That year Mabel, now 
together with her daughter Millicent, came back to 
the manuscripts. They did not get far, as Mabel 


passed away the following year, leaving her daughter 


alone to the task. 


In 1945 Bolts of Melody was published. The poems 
in this book were ones written by Emily on scraps 
of papers, often as first drafts, with no extensive 
revisions. Millicent dates them toward the end of 


Emily’s life, based on the handwriting, and 


what she describes as matured content. She explains 


that these were harder to decipher and edit than 
those previously treated by her mother. According 
to Millicent, this is where their value lays. 
“[T]hese thoughts were jotted down at white heat 
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and never revised,“ she writes. Their feverish 
nature is juxtaposed with their latent state, “[llike 
the dormant life-germ of a plant these verses, 
buried for sixty years, are at last reaching light 
and air in full vitality.” 


There it is, on page 175, the poem. Instead of 

a name there’s a sequence number, marking it as 
326th in the collection. As promised by Millicent, 
the poem has been cleaned up and organised 

and the dashes have been un-threaded, and this 
time I read: “Long years apart can make no 
breach / A second cannot fill; / 

(Stanza 
break) The embers of a thousand years, / 
Uncovered by the hand / That fondled them 
when they were fire, / Will gleam and 
understand.” 


Which differs both from the edited version I 
found online and the raw manuscript from 
Gorgeous Nothings. There’s the obvious lack of 
dashes, replaced with other punctuation. The 

fire gleams, not stirs. “[W]ho says / The absence / 
of a / witch / In-validates / his spell?” is gone. 


Additionally, the rendering I read online 

has a higher sequence number. It identifies the 
poem as the 1383th. This number refers to a 
different poem collection of Emily’s, simply titled 
The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
published in 1960. 
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BOLTS OF MELODY 
+ 323- 


Turous what transports of patience 
I reached the stolid bliss 

To breathe my blank without thee, 
Attest me this and this. 


By that bleak exultation 
I won as near as this 
Thy privilege of dying— 
Abbreviate me this. 


+ 324 - 


Mute thy coronation, 
Meek my “Vive le roil” 
Fold a tiny courtier 

In thine ermine, Sir, 


There to rest revering 
Till, the pageant by, 
I can murmur, broken, 
“Master, it was I!” 


+ 325 - 


Tue smouldering embers blush. 
Oh, heart within the coal, 

Hast thou survived so many years? 
The smouldering embers smile. 


Soft stirs the news of light, 
The stolid seconds glow, 

One requisite has fire that lasts 
Prometheus never knew. 
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The Infinite Aurora 


+ 326 . 


LoNG years apart can make no breach 
A second cannot fill; 

The absence of the witch does not 
Invalidate the spell. 


The embers of a thousand years, 
Uncovered by the hand 

That fondled them when they were fire, 
Will gleam and understand. 


* 327 


OF wHom so dear 
The name to hear 
Illumines with a glow 


As intimate, 
As fugitive, 


As sunset on the snow. 


+ 328 . 


To pie without the dying 
And live without the life— 
This is the hardest miracle 
Propounded to belief. 


+ 329 - 


To BREAK so vast a heart 
Required a blow as vast; 

No zephyr felled this cedar straight, 
"Twas undeservéd blast. 
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fig (3) from Emily Dickinson, The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thomas Herbert Johnson, (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1960). 
Available on archive.org here: 
https://archive.org/details/completepoemsofe0000thom 


Applaud him to discover Reportless, also, but sincere as Nature 
To your chagrin Or Deity- 
Demosthenes has vanished It comes, without a consternation - 
In Waters Green - Dissolves — the same — 
But leaves a sumptuous Destitution - 
Without a Name- 


1380 Profane it by a search — we cannot 


How much the present moment means It has no home- 

To those who've nothing more- Nor we who having once inhaled it- 
The Fop- the Carp- the Atheist- Thereafter roam. 

Stake an entire store 

Upon a Moment’s shallow Rim 

While their commuted Feet 

The Torrents of Eternity 1383 


Do all but inundate- 
Long Years apart- can make no 


Breach a second cannot fill — 
The absence of the Witch does not 
1381 Invalidate the spell - 


I suppose the time will come The embers of a Thousand Years 

Aid it in the coming Uncovered by the Hand 

When the Bird will crowd the Tree That fondled them when they were Fire 
And the Bee be booming. Will stir and understand - 


I suppose the time will come 
Hinder it a little 
When the Corn in Silk will dress 


And in Chintz the Apple 


I believe the Day will be 

When the Jay will giggle 

At his new white House the Earth 
That, too, halt a little - 


1382 


In many and reportless places 
We feel a Joy- 


[593] 


1384 
Praise it —'tis dead- 
It cannot glow - 
Warm this inclement Ear 
With the encomium it earned 
Since it was gathered here — 
Invest this alabaster Zest 
In the Delights of Dust - 
Remitted —since it flitted it 
In recusance august. 


[594] 
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It’s a book of 1775 poems. They're ordered 
chronologically, drawing up an assumed timeline of 
Emily’s poetry. Long Years apart—can make no 

is allotted towards the end of Emily’s life. The 1960 
publication was edited by Thomas Herbert 
Johnson. Akin to Millicent, he provides an account 
of his editing process. In 1950 the ownership 

of Emily’s writing was transferred to Harvard 
University. Thomas was invited by the university 
press to work on a new edition, the outcome 

being this book: Emily’s complete literary estate in 
print, all 1775 poems, newly edited, chronologically 
ordered. 


His editing policy seems softer than Mabel’s 

and Millicent’s. He “silently corrected” misspellings 
and misplaced apostrophes. Punctuation and 
capitalisation remain unaltered. He described 
Emily’s dashes as musical devices, and left 

them in place. 


This is how we arrive to the rendering in which the 
witchy line is “ 

”, In a way, this is closest 
to my own reading of it — except for me changing 
the declarative sentence into an interrogative 
one. The witch casts the spell, absence does not 
invalidate it. The misplaced punctuations are there 
as well: Emily’s substitute dash and my missing 
question mark. Even beyond the poem’s words, I am 
closer to her than before. By now I read multiple 
accounts of her life. More than that, 
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I learned a lot about other readings of her 
manuscripts, and interpreting them for a wider 


public. 


Rather paradoxically, I feel her absence more 
present than before. Maybe my question mark got 
lost somewhere in the triangle between reader, 
writer, and text — witch, bewitched and spell. 

I tried to animate the poem from the position of a 
reader by learning about it. Meanwhile, I realised 
that I might have been the one bewitched by 
Emily via the medium of the poem. Akin to me, 
she cast a spell on Mabel, Millicent and Thomas 
too, who in return bespelled the text by their 
reading and editing of it. I also cast my own spell 
on her, by (mis)quoting her thoughts in my 
notebook. 


The enchanted triangle of writer, reader and text 
is in constant motion, with its shifting angles 

and stretching sides and rotating vertices. The spell 
cast is that of identification, not only with 

Emily herself but the role of a poet writing her 
lines too. It feels like a continuous exercise 


of desire, appreciation and power. And I honestly 
find it hard to disentangle their overlaps. 


